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ducing me, he took me by the hand, and we re- 
tired to the back part of the room, and sat down 
at the end of a writing-table. He asked many 
questions with great affability in Russian, my 

companion interpreting betwixt us. Amongst 

others, he inquired what family I had; which be- 

ing answered, he wished to know whether I would 

bring them all with me, if I came to reside in 

Russia. I said, ‘Yes; I should not leave a hoof 

behind ;’ at which he seized my hand, and ex- 

pressed his satisfaction. He then inquired how 

I should do, as there was no place of worship for 

me ; no meeting; no society: how wasthat? I 

told him, the worship of Almighty God was not 

confined to either time or place; that is, neither 

in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem ; but in every 

place incense should be offered to His name, and 

a pure offering. After pausing a little, he desired 

the sentence might be more ene explained o 
to him. He then seemed quite to understand it, 
bowing his head in a reverent manner, and ap- a 
peared to ponder over it. In the midst of this, I 
found my mind drawn into silence; but the Prince 
kept asking question after question, as if afraid 
of losing time ; my answers were now very short ; 
and at last I endeavored to explain to my com- 
panion the situation I was in, but could not make 
him understand me. At last we rose from our 

seats as with one accord; but before the Prince H 

had time to bid me farewell in his way, I found A 
my time was come, and I was enabled to declare 
unto him the everlasting foundation, even Christ 
Jesus, the rock of ages, who was ‘to the Jews a " 

stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness ;’ A 
but to them that obey his gospel inwardly re- vs 
vealed in the secret of their hearts, Christ cruci- 9 
fied, the power of God, and the wisdom of God a 
unto salvation. As I stopped at the end of every ay 
sentence, my companion interpreted, as if he had $77 
been accustomed to the work, and might have ‘1 
known what he was going to do. After we had 
finished, we stood like statues for a short time ; 
and on my moving as if I was at liberty, the 4 
Prince took me by the hand, saying, ‘although ty 
our languages are different, the language of the 
Spirit is the same.’ He held my hand till we got ca 
near the door, when I bade him farewell, and de- bal 
parted, comparatively as light as a feather. I 
cannot but admire how I was guided; for in de- 
livering what was upon me to the Prince, at the 
end of every sentence all was taken from me, as 
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(Continued from page 371.) 
During this visit to Russia, being in the com- 
pany of an English family, he remarks, “I had 
a good opportunity of explaining to the head of 
it the nature of our. silent meetings, which was 
such as he had no conception of. He had an 
idea that Friends went to meeting to meditate, 
and he thought that might be done at home : and 
that, on account of the young people, we should 
at any rate read the Scriptures. I told him, we 
read the Scriptures to them at home. He then 
concluded it must be the bias of education that 
reconciled us to sitting in silence. I replied, it 
could not be so as related to myself, for I was 
brought up in what is called the Established 
Church of England. This led to many questions 
on his part, all of which I was enabled to answer ; 
and best Help being near, I explained to him the 
nature of true worship, and that there was at sea- 
sons a power to be felt, which was before words 
were, and which will remain when words have 
ceased. He asked whether I came to a knowledge 
of the truth whilst I was in communion with the 
Established Church. No, I said; never whilst I 
was pestered with words. I could not help in- 
veighing against words, as they seemed to place 
all their confidence and dependence in them.” 
Of an interview with the Russian minister, 
Prince Galitzin, the following account is given : 
“T was conducted to the splendid mansion of 
the Prince, the entrance and marble staircase of 
. which was well lined with attendants, in whose 
countenances surprise and anger were evidently 
| depicted, at my assurance in keeping on my hat. 
We waited a short time in an open gallery, as the 
Prince was engaged. In a short time a messen- 
ger came to say, that the Prince was at liberty ; 
when we were ushered into his apartment of am- 
ple size. The Prince came forward, and met us 
iM @ very courteous manner; and on intro- 
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if I should have nothing further to say; but when 

had had sufficient time to interpret, then a 
supply was again vouchsafed. Whereas, if I could 
have proceeded, as it were, without stopping, I 
should have overpowered the interpreter, and the 
work would have been marred altogether. Thus 
the blind are guided in ways that they know not, 
and in paths that they have not seen: but truly 
the pillars of my tabernacle were mightily shaken. 
May I ever be preserved in that humility through 
which alone the grateful heart can bless His holy 
name; ‘who sacuail our lives from destruc- 
tion, and crowneth us with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies.’ ” 

On First-day, the 27th of 7th month, 1817, he 
states, “ After I had sat down in my room to 
hold my meeting, I was interrupted by the coming 
in of an individual whom I had before seen. He 
resides about twenty versts from hence, and had 
come on purpose to inquire into the principles of 
Friends. He had once had a sight of ‘ Barclay’s 
Apology,’ but was never able to get it a second 
time, and I much regretted I had not one to give 
him. He is well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
but very desirous of having them expounded and 
explained. After a long conversation, I referred 
him to the never-failing and only key, the Holy 
Spirit, by which they were given forth, and with- 
out which the natural’man will ever read them in 
vain ; or, when he has done, if he thinks he knows 
anything, he knows nothing as he ought to 
know.” 

On the 15th of 8th month, he says, “ I received 
a message, that the Emperor would see me that 
afternoon, and that I was to be, at five o’clock, at 
the lodgings of Prince Galitzin, which are close to 
the gate of the Palace of Kamenny Ostrof. 
Having been kindly assisted in procuring a con- 
veyance, I was there in time, and the Prince re- 
ceived me with his usual openness. In about half 
an hour a messenger came, and (bareheaded) 
conducted me through the garden, and the differ- 
ent guards, who stared at me nota little. At last 
we entered the palace, and after going through a 
range of rooms, I was shown into the apartment 
of the Emperor, who received me with more pa- 
rade than I expected; but I thought afterwards 
this was only on account of the page ; for as soon 
as the door was shut, he took me by the hand, 
saying, ‘Sit down, sir.’ I was not, however, 
quite ready to sit down; for the salutation arose 
in my heart, of ‘Grace, mercy, and peace be mul- 
tiplied, from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ upon the noble Emperor, &c. As I pro- 
ceeded I took off my hat, and the Emperor stood 
quite still until I had finished, when we both sat 
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Society into view; this he read, and questioned 
me about all of them; which gave me time to 
clear myself fully. I had a good deal to say to 
him on silent waiting. I remember my last words 
were, the expression of a desire that attended my 
mind, ‘that when time shall rob thee of thy 
earthly crown, an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled—a crown immortal—may be thy happy 
portion.’ He held my hand fast in his for some 
time, and did not utter another word. I then re- 
turned to Prince Galitzin, and, on taking leave, I 
had a little matter to express to him, which 
who was present, interpreted.” 

On the 18th of 6th month, 1818, being on the 
point of embarking, with his family, for his Rus- 
sian residence, he attended the meeting at Shef- 
field, near the close of which he addressed the 
assembly to the following import : 

“Tt has afforded me consolation once more to 
sit with my brethren and sisters, though in great 
weakness; and painful my feelings a been, 
when thinking that I may never have another 
opportunity of doing so; being, with my dear 
family, about to be removed from scenes like 
these to a land of strangers, amongst a people 
whose language we know not. I do not wish to 
multiply words unnecessarily ; but as there are, 
perhaps, few present who are acquainted with my 
motives for leaving, I have believed it would be 
right for me, near the close of this meeting, to 
inform you, as ability may be afforded. Nearly 
four years ago, in the vision of that light in which 
I believe, it was clearly manifested that it would 
be right for me to remove, with my dear family, 
to that land. Many were the conflicts and deep 
the baptisms I passed through, known only to 
Him who seeth in secret ; but whilst abiding un- 
der these impressions, for he that believeth 
maketh not haste, I was brought into a willing- 
ness to give up thereto; and thanks be to the 
Preserver of men, I can now say without boast- 
ing, I am willing to go whithersoever He may be 
pleased to send me. With these feelings, I went 
over last summer to see this strange land; and 
though I met with many trials, my faith was not 
shaken, but remained fixed on Him ‘ who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind.’ 

“ Painful as the separation is to me, I would 
not have my dear friends think that I consider 
my lot hard ; for in sincerity I can adopt the lan- 

of—‘ What shall I render unto the Lord 
or all his mercies?” Few have received greater 
benefits from His hand; few have experienced 
greater deliverances, and none more unworthy. I 
am weak and frail ; yet in me you behold a monu- 
ment of His everlasting mercy. He has kept me 
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down. He had several questions to ask, and ex-| from the devouring sword ; He has preserved me 
pressed his surprise and satisfaction at the man-| from the raging pestilence, when thousands have 
ner in which I had been led into Russia. I had fallen by my side; He kept me alive in famine ; 
a great deal to say to him, and full aay | He saved me from shipwreck when the deep was 
to express every thing tha tarose.in my mind. | ready to overwhelm, and the briny waves to swal- 
J gave him a paper I had ready in my pocket-| low me up; but, above all, he has shown me his 
book, which brought the peculiar principles of our marvellous truth. 
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you, which is able to do all things for you. When 
we are far separated, we may still pray for each 
other; and perhaps those prayers may prove more 
availing than while we have been together. In 
the words of the Apostle, to His grace, which is 
able to keep and preserve you alive in the most 
holy faith, I commend you, together with myself 
and my dear family; all that go, and all that 
stay; and in the love of the everlasting gospel I 
salute you, and affectionately bid you farewell.” 
(To be continued.) 





Notice of Marncaret Anprews, of Sunderland, 
England, who died the 30th of 9th month, 
1851, aged 29 years. 

(Coneluded from page 377.) 

Whilst thus much engrossed with the “ weigh- 
tier matters” more immediately connected with 
the ‘ redemption of the soul,” the fruits of the 
Spirit were manifest in a conscientious attention 
to many things, which, though of minor import- 
ance, yet have their right place among the com- 
prehensive requirements of the Gospel, and 
“ought not to be left undone.” Thus several 
little articles of dress had caused her uneasiness, 
and she endeavored to give up to the requirings 
of duty in regard to them, as they presented 
themselves ; though sometimes it cost co much 
conflict. She also believed it to be right to use 
“the plain language” when speaking to those 
not Friends, and on all occasions; a practice in 
which she had not been very particular. One 
day, one of her sisters sitting by her, she re- 
marked that the following passage of scripture 
had been brought to her rememberance, “ Brin 
ye all the tithes into the store-house, Xc.,” a 
asked her what she thought was its meaning. Both 
agreeing in their application of it, she presently 
added, “1 believe there is one thing more which 
I shall have to give up, and that is my ring ;” 
and she soon took this away from her finger. 

The kingdom of heaven has been compared to 
to “a little leaven,”’ and when that leaven is not 
obstructed in its workings, it will, both in the 
individual member, in the church, or in the world 
at large, carry on its process until the whole lump 
be leavened, from the centre to its surface; and 
there is certainly something very interesting and 
beautiful, and who will say that there is not 
something very important also, in the complete 
carrying out of the great principles of Christian 
truthfulness and simplicity, in all their practical 
bearings. It is instructive, in this instance, to 
observe, how, even in the prospect of approach- 
ing dissolution, when the mind is absorbed with 
the essentials of salvation, and feels that it can 
rest upon nothing else but Christ as its rock and 
refuge, a close attention to the work of the Hol 
Spirit in the heart, leads the humble believer to 
a childlike obedience to the very minutiz of the 
perfect law of holiness. In the present case, it 


“To this Power, my dear friends, 1 commend and confidentially connected with this dear 


was observable by those who were most intimately | graciously vouchsafed to her from time to time. 
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Friend, that by her thus yielding to the convic- 

tions of the Holy Spirit, and being willing to 

take up her cross, even in little things, “ she was 
iven to partake more largely of that peace which 
er soul so ardently longed for.” 

The Holy Scriptures became her increasin 
delight, and her almost constant companion, til 
near her close. Being made sensible that He 
who hath the key of David could alone open them 
to her understanding and apply them to her 
heart, she looked up to Him for the precious in- 
fluences of his Spirit, and derived much comfort 
from their sacred contents. In connection with 
this subject, she several times expressed to her 
husband the uneasiness she had felt when the 
servants in the family attended the scripture 
reading on First-days only, and “what sweet 
peace it had given her since they had been pre- 
sent at the daily reading.” 

The following extract from a letter to an ab- 
sent sister will shew the state of her mind at this 
time. After reminding her of the source from 
which all true pleasure flows, she continues, 
“Didst thou know how earnest have been my 
desires for thee, that thou mightest be led in the 
right way, thou wouldst excuse my mentioning 
this subject. We have gone hand in hand in the 
pleasures of this world; and Oh, my beloved 
sister, have J not found the insufficiency of these 
things? No one can tell the agony of that mo- 
ment when the gates of death seemed opening 
before me, and I had no God for my refuge. But 
did he not grant me time for repentance’ And 
I think I may truly say, that, weak, rebellious, 
and sinful as I am, I would not exchange this 
bed of sickness for any earthly throne without 
my God; and Oh! how anxious I feel, that all 
whom I dearly love should submit themselves to 
the yoke of Christ. And, believe me, thou 
wouldst find that one hour of God’s favor is worth 
years of this world’s pleasures. Oh! be warned 
by me, and put not off to the time of sickness 
what should be done in health. Think not I 
consider myself better than others; Oh! no,some- 
times I fear there is no advance in the right way, 
and whilst writing, I am forcibly reminded of 
the passage, ‘without Me ye can do nothing.’” 

After having been brought very low, she again 
writes: “I have again apparently been brought 
near to the gates of death, and Oh! how I have 
had at times the language verified, ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’ But think not that this 
has always been my experience; no, deep have 
at times been my baptisms; frequently ready to 
despair at my many sins and shortcomings. But 
Oh! He is ever ready to forgive, and to whisper 


The last few months of her life were marked 
by increasing weakness, but there is reason to 
believe that a renewal of spiritual strength was 
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The prospect of separation from her beloved 
children often called forth her tenderest feelings, 
but believing Him faithful who had promised, 
she confidingly committed them to His care, who, 
she acknowledged, had “made hard things easy, 
and bitter things sweet.” To her beloved hus- 
band, she said, a few days before her decease, 
“My dear, we have had but a short time to- 
gether. It seemed hard to part with thee, at the 
early stage of my illness.” And, after express- 
ing her belief in the Lord’s providential care 
over him and “the dear little ones,’’ and that 
she felt an assurance that strength would be 
given him to bear the separation, she added, 
“But now I can part cheerfully both with thee 
and them. I feel happy in Jesus!” 

Addressing one of her sisters, she said, in allu- 
sion to the children, “ endeavor to bring them up 
as Friends, in the fear of God ; and Oh ! remem- 
ber thy own immortal soul! I have long thought 
thy Saviour has been visiting thee, and Oh! I 
long that thou mayest give up all, and not have 
the condemnation of having it to do on a dying 
bed ; thou mayest not have the time to repent 
that I have had.” 

It soon became evident that nature was fast 
sinking, and she longed for her release, for death 
had long been deprived of its terrors. ‘“ What 
a happy change,” she said, “it will be, from 
this bed of suffering to the joys of heaven!” 

On Second-day, the day before her decease, 
she remarked toa sister, “I did so long to see 
thee yesterday, to tell thee how peaceful I felt ; 
such peace, there was not a cloud; but, is it not 
strange, since then I have had such tossings ; 
but thou canst not think what love there was 
mixed with it; I could not help thinking of what 

said,” alluding to an acceptable visit she 
had had from a dear Friend, a few days before, 
“that the furnace might yet be heated seven 
times hotter than it was wont to be heated, but 
that one like unto the Son of Man would be near 
for my support.” These words had also forcibly 
impressed her, “ As the fining pot for silver, and 
the furnace for gold, so is a man to His praise.” 
In the afternoon she requested a Psalm to be 
read, when, after a little pause, she made the 
following appeal: “ Thou knowest, O Lord, that 
I am willing to bear any suffering thou mayest 
see fit to lay upon me, and Oh, if I perish, let it 
be at thy footstool!’ After this she became 
more comfortable, and during the night she re- 
marked, “My Saviour has promised to receive 
me, is not that sweet ?—God will redeem m 
soul from the power of the grave, for He shall 
receive me.” On bidding her last farewell to her 
husband, she appeared cheerful, and endeavored 
to encourage him to bear his loss as a disciple of 
Christ, assuring him that the change would be a 
great gain to her. On one of her sisters coming 
into the room, she kissed her affectionately, and 
said, “I was afraid thou wast going to be teo 
late :” adding, “ dost thou think it will soon be 
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over ?’—and being asked whether she felt the 
Saviour to be near, she replied, “ Yes,” and 
added a little after, “I long to go, if it is my 
Saviour’s will.” 

She became gradually weaker, though quite 
sensible to the last, and between seven and eight 
in the morning she gently fell asleep in Jesus. — 
Annual Monitor for 1853. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DIAMOND. 


In the North British Review of 11th month 
last, is an extended account of the Diamond. 
The information given in the following extracts, 
will probably be new to many of the readers of 
the Review. In the present communication, is sub- 
mitted a brief account of some of the most cele- 
brated diamond mines. Next week a notice will 
be given of some of the largest and finest dia- 
monds ;—among others that of the famous Koh-i- 
noor. 


“There is perhaps no department of gencral 
knowledge about which ordinary readers are less 
informed than that which relates to the diamond. 
Even the mineralogist, the chemist, and the na- 
tural philosopher have limited themselves to a 
very partial study of the origin, the history, and 
the properties of this remarkable substance. 
Ranked as it must be among the bodies of the 
mineral world, and regarded as it has ever been 
as the most valuable production which the earth 
embosoms, it has always occupied, from its value 
as well as its beauty, the first place among those 
precious stones which it is the highest ambition 
of wealth and power toaccumulate. But though 
thus associated with zircon, sapphire, ruby, topaz, 
and the emerald, it essentially differs from them 
all in its origin, its composition, and its physical 
properties ; and while it takes precedence of them 
all, it is nevertheless the meanest in its elements, 
the weakest in its structure, and the most per- 
ishable in its nature. The full-grown diamond 
indeed exceeds in value more than a hundred 
thoueand times its mass in gold :—It is the most 
cherished property and the proudest ornament of 
kings :—It is the most prized and the brightest 
jewel in the chaplet of beauty, and yet it is but 
a lump of coal, which i reduces to a cinder, and 
dissipates into that insalubrious gas which as- 
eends from the most putrid marsh, and bubbles 
from the filthiest quagmire. 

“The diamond seems to have been known 
from the remotest antiquity ; and though it has 
not yet been found among the ruins of Nineveh 
and Khorsabad, we have no doubt that it will 
yet be discovered among the interesting relics of 
the Assyrian kings. The diamond is more than 
once mentioned in Scripture, but we have no 
means of ascertaining with accuracy that the 
original Hebrew words are rightly rendered in 
our translation. With the exception of the sap- 
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phire, the other gems mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament do not correspond with those which now 
bear the same names. In the breast-plate of 
judgment worn by the high-priest, the second 
row of precious stones consisted of the emerald, 
the sapphire, and the diamond; and as the Urim 
and Thummim, which signify lights and perfec- 
tions, were ‘to be as Aaron’s heart when he 
goeth in before the Lord,’ it has been conjec- 
tured that ‘they were diamonds of great beauty 
and splendor.’ The Prophet Jeremiah states 
that the sin of Judah was written with a pen of 
iron, and with the point of a diamond ; and 
Ezekiel, in a mysterious pasaage, speaks meta- 
phorically of the diamond and other precious 
stones as having been in the Garden of Eden. 
The Syrians are said to have carried on a trade 
in diamonds with eastern nations ; and diamonds 
from the interior of Africa were procured from 
Etruria by the merchants of Carthage. Although, 
in speaking of the treasures at the time of the 
Trojan war, Homer does not enumerate any of 
the gems, yet it is certain that it was well known 
to the ancients. The Duke of Bedford possesses 
a diamond on which an antique head is engraven; 
and in the British Museum there is an ancient 
Roman gold ring with an octohedral diamond set 
in it. 

“Diamonds have now been found in every quar- 
ter of the globe. In Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, and even in Europe. In India 
they have been found of a large size, and in 
greater quantities, and it is accordingly from 
that part of the world that we received the ear- 
liest and the best information respecting this re- 
markable mineral. 

“The traveller to whom we owe the earliest as 
well as the most interesting account of the Dia- 
mond Mines of India, and of the diamonds which 
have been obtained from them, is Monsieur Ta- 
vernier, who performed six journeys to India 
chiefly on foot. 

“The mine of Gani or Couleur, seven days’ 
journey west of Golconda, was, amongst others, 
visited by Tavernier. It stands near a great 
town, between which and a mountain is a plain, 
where they find diamonds. The nearer they dig 
to the mountain, the larger are the stones which 
they find ; but none are found at the top. This 
mine was discovered about the middle of the 16th 
century by a man, who, in digging a piece of 
ground to sow millet, discovered a diamond of 
25 carats. The news spread like wildfire, and 
the ‘moneyed men in the town set themselves 
to work,’ and found diamonds larger and in 
greater quantity than in any other mine. Among 
the largest was the celebrated diamond of nine 
hundred Rattees,* or 793 carats, which belonged 
to the King of Goleonda, and which his General 
Mirgimola presented to the Great Mogul. This 


*The translator says 900 carats, but this is a mis- 
take, as will be afterwards seen. 
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diamond, known by the name of the Koh-i-noor, 
or Mountain of Light, passed through various 
hands, and after many changes in weight and in 
form, is believed to be represented by the Great 
Exhibition Diamond, belonging to her Majesty, 
and now weighing about 100 carats. 

“ About twenty or thirty years after Tavernier 
travelled in India, the Earl Marshal of England, 
who had visited several of the diamond mines on 
the coast of Coromandel, communicated an ac- 
count of them to the Royal Society. Although 
mines of diamonds oceur everywhere in the great 
range of hills which commence at Cape Comorin, 
and extend about fifty miles in breadth through 
the whole of Bengal, yet very few of them are 
worked, and it was chiefly from the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Visapour that the world was sup- 
plied with diamonds, before they were found in 
America. The Earl Marshal describes no fewer 
than twenty-three diamond mines in the kingdom 
of Goleonda, and fifteen in the kingdom of Visa- 
pour. In one of these, called Currure, which is 
said to be the finest as well as the most ancient, 
and which is worked by the King for his own 
private use, diamonds weighing eight ounces troy, 
or 814 pagodas, or 960 carats, are said to have 
been found. 

“ The late H. Voysey, visited some of the prin- 
cipal diamond mines of Southern India, in Janu- 
ary, 1821. He confirms the statement of Dr. 
Buchanan, that the diamonds are supposed to 
grow in the old rubbish that had been previously 
examined. Nay, the truth of this opinion may 
be considered as demonstrated by the fact, that 
the miners no longer quarry fresh breccia from 
beneath the sandstone, but ‘are content with 
sifting and examining the old rubbish of the 
mines, and in which they actually find dia- 
monds. The opinion that diamonds grow in the 
previously washed, sifted, and examined rubbish, 
and that the chips and small pieces rejected by 
JSormer searchers actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds, prevails 
everywhere in India; and even at Gani Parteal 
or Couleur, where the great Koh-i-noor was 
found, the search is confined to the rubbish of 
the old mines.” 

“The fullest and most interesting account of 
the diamond mines of Borneo has been given by 
Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at Labuh-an.* 

“ The diamonds of Borneo, equal to any from 
India or Brazil in beauty, are found in the great- 
est quantity in Sango, Landak, and Banjarmas- 
sin, where they are worked to a small extent by 
the Chinese and Malays. Ever since the Malays 
settled in Borneo, the mines of Landak supplied 
them with diamonds. The mines of Sango and 
Banjar have been more recently explored. 

“ The discovery of diamonds in Brazil early in 
the present century, has doubtless led to the 


* Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions, by 


Hugh Low, pp. 26-29. London, 1848. 
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abandonment of many of the diamond mines in 
India. In the mountainous district of Serro do 
Frio, which is peculiarly celebrated for its dia- 
monds, they are found in rivers or rivulets, in 
he banks adjoining water courses, and in ravines. 
The soil with which the diamonds are invariably 
found intermixed, is called cascalhao, which is a 
stratum of rounded pebbles and gravel, immedi- 
ately incumbent on the primitive granite, inclin- 
ing to gneiss, and covered with a stratum of 
vegetable earthy matter of variable thickness. 
Above the vegetable earth is a stratum called 
burgalhao, which consists of angular quartz peb- 
bles, and not unfrequently large beds of solid 

uartz not more than four or five inches thick. 

he stratum, according to Mr. Mawe, does not 
seem to have been formed at the same time, or 
by the same means as the cascalhao. In the 
granite beneath the cascalhao there is a portion 
of hornblende, and frequently mica. The soil 
is rich and remarkably ferruginous. In one part 
of the diamond district of Brazil the cascalhao 
forms a solid conglomerate or breccia of rounded 
pebbles, euhentat by ferruginous matter, and in 
which the diamonds and gold are frequently en- 
veloped. This pudding-stone is believed by Mr. 
Mawe to be of very recent formation. 

“The discovery of diamonds in Russia, far 
from the tropical zone, has excited much interest 
among geologists. M. Maurice Engelhardt, who 
visited the Ural Mountains in 1826, observed the 


resemblance between the platina sand of that 


region and that of the diamond districts of 
Brazil. Humboldt observed a similar resem- 
blance between the Brazilian and Uralian Moun- 
tains, and in June, 1829, two of his companions, 
when exploring the western declivity of the Ural 
range, discovered diamonds. In the detritus on 
the banks of the Adolfskoi, diamonds have been 
found in the gold alluvium only twenty feet 
above the stratum in which the remains of the 
Mammoth and Rhinoceros are found. Hence 
Humboldt has concluded that the formation of 
gold veins, and consequently of diamonds, is 
comparatively of recent date, and scarcely ante- 
rior to the destruction of the Mammoths. ode- 
rick Murchison and M. Verneuil have been led 
to the same result by different arguments. 

“ Diamonds have recently been found in Af- 
rica, whence they were obtained in ancient times. 
The museum of M. de Drée contains three dia- 
monds lately purchased at Algiers, and found in 
washing for gold in the auriferous sands of the 
River Dunks; in the Province of Constantine. 
Mr. Feuchtwanger informs us that Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh discovered perfect crystallized dia- 
monds, a green and a white diamond, in N- 
America, south of the Potomac, and he adds 
that Charles Clemson, of Philadelphia, exhibited 
to him a diamond found in North Carolina, of a 
distinct octohedral form, and weighing three 
grains; but these facts do not seem to be known 
to, or admitted by, American mineralogists. Mr. 
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Murray mentions on the authority of Dr. Robin- 
son, of the observatory at Armagh, that a rough 
diamond with a red tint, andvalued by Mr. Run- 
dell at twenty guineas, was found in Ireland in 
the bed of a brook flowing through the county 
of Fermanagh. It was brought to a lady resi- 
dent in the district by a girl, who said she had 
picked it up in the bed of the brook.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE PERILS OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


‘* To please the world he paltered with his life, 
And sullied his bright name.” 

In the course of a Lecture delivered a few 
days since in New York, by John A. Dix, he 
gave the subjoined gentle hints upon the subject 
of modern extravagance : 


“ Nothing can be more unwise than the erec- 
tion of costly dwellings, which can only be main- 
tained by princely fortunes. At the death of the 
head of the family, and the division of the an- 
cestral property, no one of the children, as a 
general rule, has enough to support the establish- 
ment, and it passes into other hands. Nothing 
can be more cruel to children than to bring them 
up with expectations which cannot be fulfilled, 
and with habits of life they are compelled to 
abandon. The parent, for the sake of a few years 
of ostentation, invests a large portion of his estate 
in a splendid dwelling, with the certainty that 
his death will be the expulsion of his children 
from it. Nothing can be more inconsiderate if 
it is done without reflection, or more unfeeling if 
it is done with a full view of the inevitable con- 
sequences. Look for the splendid mansions of 
thirty years ago, and see what has become of 
them. Scarcely one remains in the family by 
which it was constructed. They are boarding 
houses, places of public exhibition, or the work- 
shops of fashion.” 

We have seldom met with anything to the 
same extent, that embodied a more salutary ad- 
monition. The great error of the day is false 
pride. A large portion of the community are 
living too fast. They are competing with each 
other, not in the wholesome and practical, the 
substantial and upright, but in the empty, the 
hollow and the false. The disposition is to exeel 
one another, and in a fashionable or worldly 
sense. Ordinary dwellings—dwellings that 
would have suited our fathers and grandfathers, 
are now looked down upon with contempt and 
disdain. Children too are educated far beyond 
their expectations. Many of them are indirectly 
taught that to labor in the customary avocations 
of life, is a degradation. A mechanic, if suc- 
cessful in business, is often unwilling that his 
son should follow in the same pursuit. A higher 
path is pointed out to him, and his inflated fancy 
is bewildered with visions of pomp and circum- 
stance, which are never to be realized. This is 
all wrong, all an error of our system, and of the 
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miserable and mistaken vanity which seeks to 
astonish and dazzle neighbors and rivals, rather 
than to win a firm foothold in the way of pros- 
perity, and a strong claim upon public respect 
and regard. 

The hints of General Dix are, we repeat, brief, 
sententious and full of meaning. They touch 
upon an evil that is widely prevalent, and one 
that is every year furnishing new victims. The 
difficulty with those who are in the vortex, is to 
make the giant effort to escape. Having lived 
under a system of extravagance for years, the 
task of retrenchment is indeed a hard one, es- 
pecially as it involves some degree of humiliation 
and some sacrifice of false pride. Nay, there are 
hundreds who have gone down to ruin, rather 
than make the effort in time. Ever and anon a 
warning voice is raised, and for the moment it 
has some effect, but only for the moment. The 
delusions of vanity, the temptations of extrava- 
gance, and the follies of fashion are, in a great 
multitude of cases, all-powerful. Those who 
have basked in the sunshine of apparent affluence, 
and who have received the incense which is so 
generally lavished upon supposed power and 
wealth, find it a fearful task to dispel the illusion 
and to stand before the world in their real pro- 
portions. 

There is no lesson of philosophy more difficult 
of practice. And yet how essential. How many, 
if they would pause in time, would discover that 
to live wisely and happily, is to live with pru- 
dence and moderation. The mere adulation of 
the parasite of the hour is found but a hollow 
mockery in the period of misfortune and distress. 
Nay, he often becomes a reviler and a slanderer, 
and reproaches because of the very extravagance 
that he was delighted to encourage and enjoy. 
All this may seem harsh, but it is too true in a 
general sense. There are exceptions, of course, 
but they are like “ angels’ visits.” Alas, for 
the excited and deluded mortal who lives with 
the object of dazzling his neighbors or deceiving 
the world—or who, Lanie adopted an improvi- 
dent system, sees the fearful abyss below, and 
yet lacks the resolution to turn from a path that 
must, sooner or later, terminate in inevitable 
ruin! He may be said to labor under a species 
of monomania. 

The lesson to our children, too, how fearful. 
If we bring them up in idleness and extrava- 
gance, and with inflated expectations, how melan- 
choly will be their condition in the hour of 
change and adversity! The policy is not only 
thoughtless, but it is cruel. It is unjust not 
only to ourselves, but to all who have faith in 
and depend upon us. The error, too, is wide- 
spread. There are few who do not indulge in it 
to some extent. Human nature is weak and 
vain, and the great mass of mankind desire to 
rival and excel one another—to enjoy more power, 
or to seem to enjoy it, or at least to be on an ap- 
parent level with their friends and associates. In 
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accomplishing this they are to apt to forget their 
true position—and to indulge in expenditures 
beyond their means. Once in arrears—once in- 
volved, and it is indeed difficult to retrace the 
erring footsteps—the more difficult because, 
having assumed a false position, the abandon- 
ment necessarily involves a “ coming down ”’—a 
self-mortifieation—a sacrifice of feeling and of 
pride. Nevertheless, the true, the wise, and the 
manly policy is to retrench and reform at once, 
and thus to make a proper effort to recover a po- 
sition of integrity and independence. We can 
conceive of no more miserable being than the in- 
dividual who, from a desire to appear more af- 
fluent than he really is, resorts from day to day 
to every sort of expedient, and thus not only im- 
irs his credit and his character, but surrounds 
imself with sources of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, which embitter his waking hours and 
darken and disturb even his midnight dreams. 
To all such we exclaim—“ be wise to day—'tis 
madness to defer !”—Jnquirer. 


VEGETATION OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The soil is always frozen, and merely thaws 
during the summer a few feet below the surface. 
But the thawing is by no means uniform. In peat 
it extends not deeper than two feet, while in other 
formations, especially in sand or gravel, the 
ground is free from frost to the depth of nearly a 
fathom ; showing that sand is a better conductor 
of heat than peat or clay, corroborating the obser- 
vation of the accurate J. D. Hooker, who, ufter a 
series of experiments in India, arrived at the same 
conclusion. The roots of the plants, even those 
of the shrubs and trees, do not penetrate into the 
frozen subsoil. On reaching it, they recoil, as if 
they touched upon a rock through which no pas- 
ge could be forced. It may be surprising to be- 
hold a vegetable flourishing under such circum- 
stances, existing independent, it would seem, of 
terrestrial heat. But surprise is changed into 
amazement on visiting Kotzebue Sound, where, 
on the tops of icebergs, herbs and shrubs are 
thriving with a luxuriousness only equalled in 
more favorable climes. There, from Elephant to 
Eschscholtz point is a series of cliffs, from seventy 
to ninety feet high, which present some striking 
illustrations of the manner in which arctic plants 

w. Three distinct layers compose these cliffs. 
The lower, as far as it can be seen above the 
und, is ice, and from twenty to fifty feet high. 

he central is clay, varying in thickness from 
two to twenty feet, and being intermingled with 
remains of fossil elephants, horses, deer, and 
musk oxen. The clay is covered by peat, the 
third layer bearing the vegetation to which it 
owes its existence. Every year, during July, 
August and September, masses of ice melt, by 
which the uppermost layers are deprived of sup- 
port, and tumble down. A complete chaos is thus 
created; ice, plants, bones, peat, and clay are 
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mixed in the most disorderly manner. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more grotesque aspect. Here 
are seen pieces still covered with lichens and 
mosses; there, a shoal of earth with bushes of 
willow. At one place a lump of clay with sene- 
cios and polygonums: at another, the remnants 
of the mammoth, tufts of hair, and some brown 
dust, which emits the smells peculiar to burial 
places, and is evidently decomposed animal mat- 
ter. The foot frequently stumbles over gsteolo- 
gical remains, some elephant’s tusk, measuring as 
much as twelve feet in length, and weighing more 
than two hundred and forty pounds. Nor is the 
formation confined to Eschscholtz Bay. It is ob- 
served in various parts of Kotzebue Sound, on 
the river Buckland, and other localities ; making 
it probable that a great portion of extreme North- 
western America is, underneath, a solid mass of 
ice. With such facts before us, we must acknow- 
ledge that the terrestrial heat exercises but a 
limited and indirect influence upon vegetable life, 
and that to the solar rays we are mainly indebted 
for the existence of those forms which clothe with 
verdure the surface of our planet.— Botany of the 
Voyage of H. M. S. “ Herald.” 





FRIENDS REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 5, 1853. 





A place is given in our paper this week toa 
communication from a distant correspondent, ona 
subject which has been frequently, some of our 
readers may perhaps think too frequently, brought 
into view, in our pages. But the evil to which it 
relates is the opprobrium of our age and nation, 
and is forced upon our attention, whether we are 
willing or unwilling to regard its rugged and re- 
volting features, The subject of negro slavery is 
mixed up in the measures of the general govern- 
ment, with the choice of officers to support and 
execute the laws of the Union, with our diplomacy, 
and even the Legislature of free Pennsylvania has 
not been permitted to perform its functions with- 
out its agitation, 

The writer of the communication referred to, 
expresses his regret that the Editor of the Review, 
in noticing the abduction of Solomon Northrop, 

- omitted an instance of cruelty which the narrative 
disclosed. It is no part of the plan of the Review 
to harrow up the feelings of our readers with tales 
ofhorror. The incidents of slavery are sufficiently 
revolting, without selecting and bringing promi- 
nently to view, the cases, however well authen- 
ticated, of extreme severity, That such cases do 
occur, and that when they occur the sufferers 
have no means of redress, would be readily admit- 
ted from the nature of the relation between mas- 
ters and slaves, even if no specific facts in proof 
could be adduced. But we may be permitted to 
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believe that these cases form the exception rather 
than the rule. Yet could it even be proved, as it 
certainly cannot, that excessive punishments are 
never inflicted on the slaves, the objections to the 
system would be insurmountable. A system radi- 
cally and intrinsically unjust cannot possibly be 
supported by means which are not essentially cruel 
and oppressive. 

If the internal slave trade dees not include all 
the ingredients which characterize the African 
traffic, it does certainly include many of its revolt- 
ing incidents; and as long as the trade in slaves 
from one state to another continues to be tolerated, 
even though a passage through the free states 
should still be denied, there is scarcely any pro- 
bability that kidnapping the free can be entirely 
prevented, It is not to be expected that dealers 
in human bones and sinews will recognize any 
important moral distinction between selling a man 
who has been recently reduced to slavery, by an 
act of violence, on this side of the Atlantic, and 
treating in the same manner another whose ances- 
tors, two or three generations back, were seized 
and enslaved in the interior of Africa, It is also 
quite possible that those who find themselves in 
possession of slaves, who have fallen to them by 
inheritance, may be slow to perceive the moral 
difference between employing those slaves in the 
culture of cotton or sugar, and purchasing those 
articles when produced, with the full understand- 
ing that they were wrung from the drudgery of 
slaves. The Editor of the Review can freely sub- 
scribe to the belief that the true and consistent 
mode of bearing our testimony against slavery, is 
to withdraw as far as possible our support from 
the market on which the whole fabric rests. 


Drep, at his residence in Evesham, Burlington 
Co., N. J., on Fourth day, the 26th of Ist mo. last, 
in the 86th year of his age, Hincuman Haines, @ 
member of Evesham Monthly Meeting, and for 
many years well known asa minister in our reli- 
gious Society. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SLAVERY AND ITS PRODUCE. 


In the narrative of Solomon Northrop, as pub- 
lished in the 21st number of Friends’ Review, 
we have a strong evidence of the injustice of 
slavery. In the part of the narrative not pub- 
lished is a description of its cruelties ; but so re- 
volting, I suppose the editor thought best not to 
copy it. As it appears to be a truthful account, 
I regret it was.omitted; as we hear so much said 
of latter times of the mildness and humanity of 
slavery, we are almost ready to conclude that it 
is nearly free from cruelties, and the consciences 
of many appear to be very much quieted in re- 
gard to its iniquity, and such settle down in a 
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state of indifference, and seem willing to let the , remote borders—and when it is seen that we are 
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subject rest as it is. It is comforting to believe | in earnest, the supply will increase, and it will 
that kindness is more predominant than formerly, | not be long before we can get all we want, and 
but there is cause to believe that cruelty is yet a| at fair prices. But we cannot expect manufac- 


companion of slavery. 

It is the opinion of not a few, that, were it not 
for the internal slave trade, slavery would soon 
cease to exist in the older slave states. Were 
there no market for the children, the plantations 
would soon become overstocked, and the owners 
would be unable to support them, and the system 
would fall from its own weight. Thus, while 
we are by our inactivity, in a manner, sanctioning 
slavery, we are countenancing the slave trade, 
which, when carried on between distant coun- 
tries, is pronounced piracy, and made punish- 
able with death. But where is the difference, 
in principle, between the African and United 
States slave trade? Can the well treated and 
happy American slave have less feeling and pa- 
rental regard for his child than the untutored 
African? Is it less painful for the Christian 
father and mother, to ‘see their offspring torn 
from their fond embrace, handcuffed, and driven 
off they know not where, than for heathen pa- 
rents? Then, wherefore is it more sinful for me 
to go to Africa and buy a slave, and remove him 
to a plantation in Texas, than go to Virginia and 
buy one, and take him to the same place. The 
laws of man make the one a crime punishable 
with death, and we acquiesce in their correctness; 
and the laws of man make the other no crime at 
all, and with them we appear to be satisfied ; but 
what says the law of conscience in our own hearts? 

I thus write to stimulate myself, as well as 
others, to a serious examination of the subject. 
We need no argument to convince us of the sin- 
fulness of slavery; and it is very evident the 
system is sustained by the sale of its products. 
Some of us endeavor to bear testimony against 
it by buying and using such free goods as come 
conveniently in our way, but too few appear to 
take any great pains to obtain from free labor all 
they eat or wear. How far the free labor stores 
are patronized generally, I am not aware; but 
the one in New York, I fear, is languishing for 
want of custom. The purchases of many appear 
to be confined to a few articles of groceries, while 
cotton goods, I conclude, are but little called for. 

The Society of Friends have heretofore borne 
a noble testimony against slavery, and, I believe, 
it is yet required of us to maintain a faithful one 
against it, and I know of no way that we can do 
so more effectually, than by abstaining from the 
use of its products. What a bright example it 
would be to the world, if our Society at lar 
was thus faithful; and the influence we should 
thus exert is beyond our estimation. In order 
to bear such a testimony, we must for a while be 
at some extra trouble—we must pay higher for 
some articles—and for a time it will be difficult 
to get all we want. But let us contiaue the de- 
mand—open channels for goods to flow to our 





turers and dealers to provide goods unless there 
is a market for them: and we must not forget 
that cotton is as much the product of slavery as 
sugar, and if we undertake to bear a testimony 
at all, it is important that it be a consistent one. 
New York. J. 





Remarks, by a Member of the Society of Friends, 
on the subject of War, in Reply to A. M., who 
addressed the Society on that subject. 

(Continued from page 381.) 

“The primitive Christians not only refused to 
be enlisted in the army, but when any embraced 
Christianity while already enlisted, they abandon- 
ed the profession at whatever cost. Marcellus 
was a centurion in the legion called Trajana. 
While holding this commission, he became a 
Christian ; and believing, in common with his 
fellow Christians, that war was no longer permit- 
ted to him, he threw down his belt at the head 
of the legion, declaring that he had become a 
Christian, and that he would serve no longer. He 
was committed to prison, but he was still faith- 
ful to Christianity. ‘It is not lawful,’ said he, 
‘for a Christian to bear arms for any earthly 
consideration ;’ and he was in consequence put to 
death. Almost immediately afterward, Cassian, 
who was notary to the same legion, gave up his 
office. He steadfastly maintained the sentiments 
of Marcellus, and like him was consigned to the 
executioner. Martin, of whom so much is said 
by Sulpicius Severus, was bred to the profession 
of arms, which, on his acceptance of Christianity, 
he abandoned. To Julian the Apostate, the on- 
ly reason that we find he gave for his conduct 
was this :—‘ I am a Christian, and therefore I 
cannot fight.’ 

‘These were not the sentiments, and this was 
not the conduct, of insulated individuals who 
might be actuated by individual opinion, or by 
their private interpretations of the duties of 
Christianity. .Their principles were the princi- 
ples of the body. They were recognized and de- 
fended by the Christian writers, their contempo- 
raries. Justin Martyr and Tatian talk of Sol- 
diers and Christians as distinct characters; and 
Tatian says that the Christians declined even 
military commands. Clemensof Alexandria calls 
his Christian contemporaries the ‘ followers of 
peace,’ and expressly tells us ‘that the followers 
of peace used none of the implements of war.’ 
Lactantius, another early Christian, says express- 
ly, ‘It can never be lawful for a righteous man to 
go to war.’ About the end of the second centu- 
ry, Celsus, one of the opponents of Christianity, 
charged the Christians with refusing to bear arms 
even in case of necessity. Origen, the defender 
of the Christians, does not think of denying the 
fact; he admits the refusal, and justifies it, be- 
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cause war wasunlawful. Even after Christiani- 

ty had spread over almost the whole of the 

known world, ‘Tertullian, in speaking of a part 

of the Roman armies, including more than one 

third of the standing legions of Rome, distinctly | 
informs us that ‘ not a Christian could be found 

among them.’ 

“ All this is explicit. The evidence of the fol- 
lowing facts is, however, yet more determinate 
aud satisfactory. Some of the arguments which 
at the present day are brought against the advo- 
cates of peace, were then urged against these 
early Christians; and these arguments are ex- 
amined and repelled. This indicates investiga- 
tion and inquiry, and manifests that their belief 
of the unlawfulness of war was not a vague 
opinion, hastily admitted and loosely floating 
among them, but that it was the result of delib- 
erate examination, and a consequent firm convic- 
tion that Christ had forbidden it. The very same 
arguments which are brought in defence of war 
at the present day, were brought against the 
Christians sixteen hundred years ago; and six- 
teen hundred years ago they were repelled by 
these faithful contenders for the purity of our re- 
ligiun. It is remarkable, too, that Tertullian ap- 
peals to the precepts from the Mount, in proof of 
those principles on which we insist: that the dis- 
positions which the precepts inculcate are not 
compatible with war, and that war, therefore, is 
irreconcilable with Christianity. 

“If it be possible, a still stronger evidence of 
the primitive belief is contained in the circum- 
stance, that some of the Christian authors de- 
clared that the refusal of the Christians to bear 
arms was a fulfilment of ancient prophecy. The 
peculiar strength of this evidence consists in this : 
—that the fact of a refusal to bear arms is as- 
sumed as notorious and unquestioned. Jrenzeus, 
who lived about the year 180, affirms that the 
prophecy of Isaiah, who declared that men 
should turn their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks, had been fulfilled 
in his time ; ‘for the Christians,’ says he, ‘ have 
changed their swords and lances into instruments 
of peace, and they know not how to fight.’ Justin 
Martyr, his contemporary writes,—‘ That the 
prophecy is fulfilled, you have good reason to be- 
lieve, for we, who in times past killed one anoth- 
er, do not now fight with our enemies.’ Tertul- 
lian, who lived later, says, ‘You must confess 
that the prophecy has been accomplished, as far 
as the practice of every individual is concerned 
to whom it is applicable.’ 

“It is therefore indisputable, that the Chris- 
tians wholived nearest to the time of our Saviour, 
believed, with undoubted confidence, that he had 
unequivocally forbidden war; that they openly 
avowed this belief; and that, in support of it, 
they were willing to sacrifice, and did sacrifice, 
their fortunes and their lives.’ 

“TProfessing ] Christians, however, afterwards 
became soldiers; and when ?—When their gen- 
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eral fidelity to Christianity became relaxed, when, 
in other respects, they violated its principles ; 
when they had begun ‘to dissemble,’ and to ‘fal- 
sify their word,’ and ‘to cheat ;’ when ‘ Christian 
casuists’ had persuaded them that they might 
‘sit at meat tn the idol’s temple ;’ when [pro- 
fessing Christians accepted even the priesthoods 
of Idolatry. Ina word, they became soldiers 
when they had ceased to be Christians. 

“The departure from the original faithfulness 
was, however, not suddenly general. Like every 
other corruption, war obtained by degrees. Dur- 
ing the first two hundred years, not a Christian 
soldier is upon record. In the third century, 
when Christianity became partially corrupted, 
Christian soldiers were common. The number 
increased with the increase of the general profli- 
gacy; until at last, in the fourth century, [nomi- 
nal} Christians became soldiers without hesita- 
tion. Here and there, however, an ancient father 
still lifted up his voice for peace ; but these, one 
after another, dropping from the world, the tenet 
that war is unlawful ceased at length to be a 
tenet of the [professing] church. 

« Let it always be borne in mind by those who 
are advocating war, that they are contending for 
a corruption which their forefathers abhorred ; 
and that they are making Jesus Christ the sanc- 
tioner of crimes which his primitive followers 
offered up their lives because they would not 
commit.” 

So it appears that A. M. is in error about early 
Christians. I cordially recommend him to read 
Dymond’s work, in which he will find more re- 
ferences to early church history ; and may his 
mind be influenced to adopt their excellent senti- 
ments on this subject ; then I believe he will no 
longer disagree with us. 

His use of the words of our Saviour, “They 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword,” 
affords no argument to my mind in favor of war. 
And I am not surprised that he finds it difficult 
to cite one single expression made by the New 
Testament writers which goes to support war; 
nor that it does not require misconstruction, 
mistake, or perversion, to make them appear to 
do so. The whole tenor of the gospel is against it. 

But in the following argument, there is more 
plausibility ; it is one which has been frequently 
used by those who would support war as consist- 
ent with Christianity. It is this : “Some suppose 
a contrast between the Old and New Testament, 
and that war was lawful under the old dispensa- 
tion, and forbidden by the gospel in the new. 
But as God is unchangeable, his moral law and 
government can never change.” An argu- 
ment easily refuted, however. We will not 
be long blinded by a show of inconsistency in the 
Divine character. If he means to say, that be- 
cause wars were permitted, and even commanded, 
under the dispensation of the Law, therefore they 
are to be practised, with divine approbation, un- 
der the gospel, I deny the position. A Levitical 
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priesthood was also established under the Law, 
and the offering of various sacrifices for the re- 
mission of sins. But this priesthood was changed 
under the Gospel, and all the typical sacrifices, 
being fulfilled in the sacrifice of our blessed Sa- 
viour once for all, were abolished. For the priest- 
hood being changed, there is made, of necessity, 
a change also of the Law. But this proves no 
change in the Divine character. The law given 
by Moses was, by Divine appointment, adapted 
to the purposes intended, but fell far short of the 
more glorious dispensation of grace and truth 
which came by the Lord Jesus Christ. The first 
was taken away, that the second might be esta- 
blished. For if the first covenant had been fault- 
less, then should no place have been found for 
the second. But our Heavenly Father remains 
the same “ yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 
In him there “is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” But outward sacrifices were abo- 
lished, and outward circumcision was abolished. 
And our Saviour told the Jews in regard to di- 
vorcement, that Moses, for the hardness of their 
hearts, suffered them to put away their wives; 
but from the beginning it was not so. And in 
regard to the case before us, our Saviour says : 
“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you,” &c., “that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven.” The 
obligation to love one another is reiterated many 
times in the New Testament; and. the apostles 
say, “‘ God hath called us to peace. See that none 
render evil for evil to any man. Avenge not 
yourselves. Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 


So it appears that there was a change from the! ous. 
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culeating the gospel of Peace, into an essay de- 
fending war—as widely at variance with his sub- 
ject as light is from darkness. The excellent spi- 
rit of the passages gives a better tone to that part 
of his address; and if he were writing on the other 
side, they would seem to be in place. And it is 
still more remarkable, that he should endeavor to 
make out that the glorious holy host in the pure 
regions of eternal Peace in heaven above, are all 
heroes, soldiers, and warriors, after the manner 
of our wars here below, amongst poor sinful, 
fallen men. I should not feel at liberty to speak 
of that glorious and happy company in that man- 
ner; those pure regions into which nothing that 
is unclean can enter; neither he that loveth or 
maketh a lie; that city which needeth not the 
light of the sun by day, nor that of the moon by 
night; for the Lord God and the Lamb are the 
light thereof; that blessed company who join 
with saints and angels, ten thousand times ten 
thousand, to worship him that was, and is, and is 
to come; the Lord God Almighty. The differ- 
ence between these and the common armies of the 
present times appears to me to be next to infinite ; 
and the resemblance, except in name, on account 
of numbers, such as hardly to be recognizsd. I 
sadly fear that the armies and navies of the pre- 
sent day, in their feelings, habits, and work of 
destruction, are much more nearly in pattern with 
the fallen spirits, who are in eternal separation 
from the good presence of the Lord, and the glory 
of his power. 

He says there is no controversy about offensive 
war; “all are agreed that this is unlawful and 
wrong, and a very great evil.” Very well. And 
further, is it not extremely wicked and murder- 
Wicked, because it is greatly sinful in the 


old dispensation to the new; and this is fully de-| Divine sight to attack and kill our fellow crea- 
clared by the prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 31, and! tures. This is what is called murder. And with 
quoted by the apostle Paul, where he holds out | it, robbery, and cruelty in many of its forms of 
the same doctrine in the epistle to the Hebrews, | horror, usually go hand in hand. But he de- 
viii. 6 tg 13. And under the new, all wars and| scribes defensive war as being different. So it is. 





ages already quo and many others. The 
Apostle James furthermore signifies, that wars 
and fightings come of men’s lusts. 

One thing should not escape attention while we 
are upon this part of the subject. In going to 
war in the times of the Law, it became necessary 
to take Divine counsel; and those who went to 
war, even in plausible cases, without the Divine 
command or permission, then suffered sad conse- 
quences from their rashness. And what war of 
the present times, I would ask, has been made or 
carried on by Divine command? No one, it 
seems to me, has any such authority; and in- 
deed, would it not border on blasphemy to make 
such a pretence? The rulers of nations, and the 
commanders of armies are not invested with au- 
thority to set aside the laws of God, and substi- 
tute their own instead. 

It is remarkable that A. M. should cite those 
beautiful passages from the New Testament in- 


fightings are — prohibited, as in the pess- | 
, 


But defensive war can exist on but one of the 
sides in the case, if it exists in the case at all. 
Moreover, how easy is it to find a pretext for call- 
ing a war defensive. Our war with Mexico, was 
that defensive? It would appear like mockery 
to say so. The English war with China, was that 
defensive? Or were the wars of Napoleon de- 
fensive? If they were not, then by the admis- 
sions of A. M. they must have been cruel and 
murderous, and awfully wicked; for the conse- 
— to those engaged were dreadful beyond 
escription. ‘ 

He says: “To the moral sense of every mind, 
there is a vast difference between joining with a 
band of robbers or pirates to murder and plunder 
the people, and volunteering in the military ser- 
vice to save the people from such dreadful mur- 
ders and depredations. The Quaker Friends 
never consider this mighty difference, and on ac- 
count of the military power so evidently necessary 
and indispensable in every government, they rail 
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at the rulers of their country, calling them rob- 
bers and murderers, and barefaced violators of the 
laws of God. In the New Testament, it is the 
character of bold, presumptuous scoffers to speak 
evil of dignities, and not the character of humble, 
faithful Christians.” 

The character of our religious society as pre- 
sented in this paragraph, is a sad misrepresenta- 
tion and error. I disown it as incorrect and in- 
jurious, and regret that the mind of the writer 
should be so misled; and still more should I re- 
gret if any individual or individuals bearing our 
name should ever have given any just occasion for 
conceptions so erroneous concerning the Society. 
In the first place, we do know the difference be- 
tween joining with a band of robbers or pirates, 
and enlisting in an army of defence; and, I be- 
lieve, allow the difference due consideration. In 
the next place, we believe him to be in great er- 
ror in considering military power indispensable in 
every government. We are heartily in favor of a 
good civil government, and desire always to con- 
tribute exactly what upholds and supports one; 
that is, a sound morality of conduct; justice in 
dealings ; industry, tax-paying, and peace. If we 
may add to these a religious life, no power on 
earth could ever break up a government made up 
of such a people, and carried on under such prin- 
ciples. It would be stronger than all the armies 
in the world. Domestic virtue is a greater pro- 
tection to a nation than tens of thousands of fight- 
ing men. In the next place, we do not rail at 
the rulers of ourcountry. I utterly deny and dis- 
avow any such thing; and I think I may safely 
challenge the writer of the address to show one 
single document ever issued by our Society in this 
country, which contains a sentence of railing. 
We look upon railing as anti-christian, and un- 
lawful for us to do, even to return railing for rail- 
ing. We hold that we are religiously bound to 
honor and obey our rulers, and observe all their 
laws which are not in violation of the higher au- 
thority of the Divine Law; and we may appeal 
to all the world that knows us, whether this is 
not our general character. To hold us responsi- 
ble for the conduct of disorderly members, or of 
those who have left the Society or its faith and 
practice, would be about as unfair as to make us 


responsible for the conduct of General Green 
after he became a soldier. 


(To be continued.) 


CONVENTION OF COLORED CITIZENS. 


The colored citizens of Ohio held a state Con- 
vention at Columbus, Jan. 19th and 20th. About 
two hundred were in attendance. Mr. Gordon, 
of Cleveland, presided. Among other important 
matters considered, was the formation of a State 
Society for the purpose of general improvement ; 
the establishment of a weekly paper, under the 
editorial care of Wm. H. Day, of this city; a re- 
solution urging the colored people to become 
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farmers and mechanics, to prepare themselves to 
enter the professions, to foster education, and to 
befriend and maintain unblemished morals. An- 
other resolution advocated the Maine Law and its 
practice. Many of the speeches in the Conven- 
tion were able, and the editor of the Evangelist, 
who was present, says : 

“The impression of the meeting as a whole, 
made us more hopeful as to the speedy elevation 
of our colored brethren, than ever before. If those 
who composed this Convention are a sample of 
even the better part of this class of our popula- 
tion, Ohio need not be ashamed of her people of 
color. She has some people of paler faces who, 
relatively, have nothing to boast of on the score 
of sound sense, eloquence, temperance, or morals,” 


THE WORSHIP OF MILITARY HEROES. 


By far the most eloquent eulogium yet pro- 
nounced upon the late Duke of Wellington was 
delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the House of Commons, on Monday evening. It 
was worthy of the subject, the place, and the 
high official position of the speaker in the coun- 
cils of the Sovereign. But in a land where the 
Arts and Sciences have done so much to promote 
the physical prosperity of the people, and where 
the greatest discoveries in the Arts and Sciences 
have been so shaniefully neglected—in a land 
where Sir Isaac Newton is without a national 
monument, and where the names of Arkwright 
and Watt are all but forgotten—it is enough to 
bring a blush to the cheek of thoughtful men to 
witness this national prostration before the em- 
bodiment of the mony of war—a principle so 
little in harmony with the heroism which de- 
rives its inspiration from Calvary. Were a 
learned heathen from Pekin to visit England at 
this time, he would conclude, from the pageant 
of yesterday, that all England was occupied, and 
more especially the clergy of the established 
Church, in the inauguration of a new national 
god. He would never be able to reconcile the 
preachings of — the Sermon on the 
Mount; nor could he be made to believe that it 
was part of the religion of this land not to bow 
down and worship the dead, seeing that, in the 
eagerness of thousands to do homage to a coffin, 
two persons were crushed to death at Chelsea 
Hospital. In the excellent lecture delivered by 
Mr. Charles Frost, before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of this town, on Tuesday evening, 
the learned President took occasion to dwell upon 
the neglect which the most eminent scientific 
men have hitherto experienced from the Govern- 
ment of this country. He cited, with much 
effect, the testimony of Sir David Brewster, 
who had observed that, in the case of the most 
distinguished scientific benefactors of their race, 
‘no monument has been reared to their memory, 
no honors have descended to their families.’ 
“ Even he who buckled on the weak arm of man 
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a power of gigantic energy; who taught his 
species to triumph over the inertia of matter, 
and to withstand the fury of the elements; who 
multiplied the resources of the State, and poured 
into the Treasury the spring tide of its wealth— 


the immortal Watt, was neither acknowledged | 
by his Sovereign, nor honored by his Ministers, 
nor embalmed among the heroes and sages of his | 
country.” Had the “immortal Watt” directed | 
the powers of his. great mind to cultivating the 
art of destroying fellow-creatures, he doubtless 
would have -. rewarded with a Peerage, a 
pension for himself and his two next heirs, and 
a final resting-place either in St. Paul’s or West- 
winster Abbey. If we nationally neglect learnin 
and science, we are unequalled for the profoun 
homage which we pay to the sword. Nothing 
can exceed the regularity with which we now 
contribute to the defraying the debt which we 
legally acknowledge we owe to the illustrious 
House of Churchill for the victories of the Duke 
of Marlborough in Flanders in the reign of 
Queen Anne. We deified Nelson, and conferred 
a Peerage upon him, which we knew was to be 
inherited by his mean, hypocritical, brother ; 
and yet it is charged upon us, as a sort of | 
national sin, that we do not now provide for all 
his spurious progeny to the third and fourth 
generation! We cannot but believe that the 
effect of these things is to fill the land with an 
utter distrust of the Clergy’s belief in the peaceful 
principles of the New Testament. The more 
they cause that Divine Book to be read, the less 
they must expect to be reverenced. All England 
is at this moment filled with the idolatry of the 
sword. One would suppose from the aspect of 
our Churches, and the heated zeal of our Clergy 
yesterday, that the Christian badge was a red 
coat, and that to win battles and capture cannon 
were among the great triumphs of the Champions 
of the Cross. No one has been more willing at 
all times than we have been to do honor to the 
great qualities of the Duke of Wellington. That 
he was one of England’s greatest men,twe are as 
fully prepared to testify as even Baron Ragland, 
Lord Hardinge, or the Marquis of Anglesea. 
He was great for his firmness—for his fortitude— 
and for his strict adherence to, and innate love 
of, truth. He was great in that he dared to 
think for himself—to depise all clamor—and to 
repel the grossness of parasitical flattery. He 
was great in that he never despaired of the for- 
tunes of his country, nor of the resources of his 
own genius. He was great in that he con- 
descended to no hypocritical acts to acquire an 
influence in the religious world—and that he 
affected no devotional forms not consonant with 
the orderly habits of an old soldier. He was 
great in the justice which he uniformly rendered 
to the merits of those opposed to him ; and, per- 
haps, greater than all, in preserving his personal 
integrity and the simple habits of his life amid 
temptations such as never before beset a British 


| to do honor. 
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subject. But these are not the greatnesses to 
which England has been paying homage for the 
last three months. These are not the qualities 
to which the t of yesterday was intended 
The great ecclesiastical idol was 
the hero of Waterloo—the warrior who captured 
three thousand pieces of cannon without himself 
losing a gun. Is this worthy of Christian 
England in the nineteenth century? Is this 
the way to make men love peace—to inspire the 
rising generation with a desire to emulate the 
labors of those who are endeavoring to make 
Englishmen, and Frenchman, and Germans, and 
Danes, and Italians, and Americans, regard each 
other as brethren? Is this the way to impress 
foreign nations with the idea that we are sincere 
in our peaceful professions! We are greatly 
mistaken if there be five youths out of every 
fifty who witnessed the processions and pageants 
of yesterday, in all the large towns in England, 
but.who will rise this morning persuaded that 
war, on a grand scale, is one of the most gloricus 
of earthly pursuits, and that one of the highest 
objects of human ambition is the acquisition of 
renown asa Military Commander. Within the 
last six months the pacific labors of thrice as 
many years have been rendered abortive so far 
as concerns the teaching of the rising generation. 
But we must toil on. When the present excite- 
ment is over, the people will again come to their 
senses, and begin to ask themselves,—What is 
the gain nationally or individually—physically, 
morally, or religiously—from this display of the 
homage which our National Pfiesthood are de- 
lighted to render to the Genius of War. We 
fear not that they will then do justice to the lan- 
guage in which we now addressthem. England’s 
greatness, power, and wisdom is not buried in 
the grave of the Duke of Wellington. A stronger 
arm than that of flesh—a more potent power 
than that of the sword—a mightier intelligence 
than that which directed the construction of coast 
fortifications, contribute to maintain the freedom 
and the independence of the British Empire. 
For all that the late Duke of Wellington did to 
make England greater and better than he found 
it, we are duly grateful, and ungrudging in the 
payment of a large pension to his son, and to his 
son’s son; but we are jealous of giving to the 
creature a glory only due to the Creator, and of 
exalting a principle which has ever been, in 
operation, a crime and a calamity—we mean that 
of War. The blessing from the mount rests 
upon the heads of the peace-makers. “ Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” And even as regards the 
things of this world, the Apostle James beauti- 
fully says:—“The fruit of righteousness is 


sown in peace of them that make peace.””—Her- 
ald of Peace. 


If thou wouldst disarm sin, resist its first mo- 


tions. Dillwyn. 
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DR. LEICHARDT. 


The Australian papers bring sad intelligence 
of the long-lost Dr. Leichardt. The Moreton Bay 
Courier says :—“ We learn with deep regret, that 
the reports of the melancholy death of Dr. 
Leichardt and his companions have proved but 
too well founded. A correspondent at Drayton 
informs us, that Mr. Hely’s party had returned 
from the search, bringing with them bones, 
watch-key, &c., belonging to the missing party. 
Mr. Hely had gone on towards Sydney by the 
most direct route from Surat, for the pu of 
making his report; and we are thus left, for the 
present, without further information concerning 
this melancholy event.” The report here spoken 
of as containing the full particulars has since 
made its appearance. The Adelaide Observer 
writes : 

“‘ Mr. Hely’s official report is before us. It is 
a voluminous but able document; but all we can 
do at present, is, to state that the details furnish 
a mournful confirmation of former distressing, 
though unauthenticated, intelligence. These me- 
lancholy tidings will awaken many emotions ; for 
the whole story of the enterprise in which it is 
now feared that the adventurous explorer has sa- 
crificed his life in the interests of science, reads 
like a chapter in romance. The way in which he 
nursed his geal for Australian discovery, his in- 
dustry, promptitude, and success, the care with 
which his journeys were prepared, his return over 
three hundred miles of ground to the nearest 
frontier station to report the wonderful fertility 
and beauty of the countries which he had found; 
a return, he said, prompted by the fear that there 
might be none from the greater journey which he 
contemplated, and that thus his discoveries up to 
that point might be lost; his leave-taking with 
this consciousness in his mind, and his final dis- 
appearance into the wilderness out of which he 
was never to emerge, all these things tend to in- 
vest his memory with the interest that ever clin 
to a devotion so exalted. Men like Dr. Leichardt 


are the true heroes of a young country; and his 
name should be remembered on that vast conti- 
nent at the antipodes, with affectionate gratitude.” 


APPLICATION OF HEATED AIR TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF SALT. 

We were shown, yesterday, a model of the hot 
air application to the manufacturing of salt, got 
up by Mr. S.B. Howd. The advantage to be 
gained by this mode of applying heat to the manu- 
facturing of salt is, that it prevents the incrusta- 
tion of the impurities on the fire surfaces, or 
“blocking up,” as it is usually called. Salt 
manufacturers have been for a long time desirous 
of finding some method by which such blocking 
up could be obviated, but, we believe, without 
success. In this invention, however, Mr. Howd 
has succeeded in preventing it. The atmosphere 
is fed into the apparatus by a common air pump, 
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and is discharged under the brine, and thus faci- 
litates the removal of impurities, as it comes in 
contact with all kinds usually found in salt water. 
The hot air can also be used in conjunction with 
steam, for the purpose of propelling machinery. 
This invention will be a valuable one to our citi- 
zens; and, we believe, among the many improve- 
ments which have been made during the past few 
years in the manufacturing of salt, it will take 
the leading place.— Syracuse Journal. 


For Friends’ Review. 
HYMN TO IMMORTALITY. 


Having last week forwarded for the Review, Bryant’s 
celebrated Thanatopsis, or Hymn to Death, | now for- 
ward the following. ‘The diction would at once lead the 
1eader to suspect if also was written by Bryant; and 
statements were mude to that effect, in the papers of the 
day, soon after it appeared; but they were subsequently 
contradicted. Whether or not William Cullen Bryant 
claims the authorship, I am not sufficiently instructed to 
be able to state. Like Thanatopsis, its predecessor, it 
is a splendid composition ; and had it gone still further in 
delineation of that Life and Immortality which are 
“ brought to light by the gospel ;” of that Redemption 
which comes by Christ, who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, it would have been much more complete and satis- 
factory. H. 

I who essayed to sing, in earlier days, 

The Thanatopsis and the The Hymn to Death, 
Wake now the Hymn to Immortality. 

Yet once again, O man, come forth and view 
The haunts of Nature; walk the waving fields, 
Enter the silent groves, or pierce again 

The depths of the untiodden wilderness, 

And she shall teach thee. Thou hast learned before 
One lesson—and her Hymn of Death hath fallen 
With melancholy sweetness on thine ear; 

Yet she shall tell thee with a myriad tongue 
That life is there—life in uncounted forms— 
Stealing in silence through the hidden roots, 

In every branch that swings—in the green leaves, 
And waving grain, and the gay summer flowers 
That gladden the behol ‘er. Listen now, 

And she shall teach thee that the dead have slept 
But to awaken in more glorious forms— 

And that the mystery of the seed’s decay 

Is but the promise of the coming life. 

Each toweting oak that lifts its living head 

To the broad sunlight, in eternal strength, 
Glories to tell thee that the acorn died. 

The flowers that spring above their last year's giave 
Are eloquent with the voice of life and hope— 
And the green trees clap their rejoicing hands, 
Waving in triumph o’er the earth’s decay ! 

Yet not alone shall flower and forest raise 

The voice of triumph and the hymn of life. 

The insect brood are there !—each painted wing 
That flutters in the sunshine, broke but now 
From the close cerements of a worm’s own shroud, 
Is telling, as it flies, how life may spring 

In its glad beauty from the gloom of death. 
Where the crushed mould beneath the sunken foot 
Seems but the sepulchre of old decay, 

Turn thou a keener glance, and thou shalt find 
The gathered myriads of a mimic world. 

The breath of evening and the sultry morn 

Bears on its wing a cloud of witnesses, 

That earth from her unnumbered caves of death 
Sends forth a mightier tide of teeming life. 

Raise then the Hymn to Immortality ! 
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The broad green prairies and the wilderness, 

And the old cities where the dead have slept, 

Age upon age, a thousand graves in one, 

Shall yet be crowded with the living forms 

Of myriads, waking from the silent dust, 

Kings that lay down in state, and earth's poor slaves, 
Resting together in one fond embrace, 

The white-haired patriarch and the tender babe, 
Grown old together in the flight of years. 

They of immortal fame and they whose praise 
Was never sounded in the ears of men,— 

Archon and priest, and the poor common crowd,— 
All the vast concourse in the halls of death, 

Shall waken from the dreams of silent years 

To hail the dawn of the immortal day. 

Ay, learn the lesson. Though the worm shall be 
Thy brother in the mystery of death ! 

And all shall pass, humble and proud and gay 
Together, to earth's mighty charnel-house, 

Yet the Immortal is thy heritage! 

The grave shall gather thee : yet thou shalt come, 
Beggar or prince, not as thou wentest forth, 

In rags or purple, but arrayed as those 

Whose mortal puts on Immortality ! 

Then mourn not when thou markest the decay 

Of Nature, and her solemn hymn of death 

Steals with a note of sadness to thy heart. 

That other voice, with its rejoicing tones, 

Breaks from the mould with every bursting flower, 
“O grave! thy victory!’ And thou, O,man, 
Burdened with sorrow at the woes that crowd 
Thy narrow heritage, lift up thy head 

In the strong hope of the undying life, 

And shout the Hymn to Immortality. 

The dear departed that have passed away 

To the still house of death, leaving thine own, 
The gray-haired sire that died in blessing thee, 
Mother, or sweet-lipped babe, or she who gave 
Thy home the light and bloom of Paradise,— 
They shall be thine again, when thou shalt pass, 
At God’s appointment, through the shadowy vale, 
To reach the sunlight of the ImmowTAL MILLts. 
And thou that gloriest to lie down with kings, 
Thine uncrowned head now lowlier than theirs, 
Seek thou the loftier glory to be known 

A king and priest to God,—when thou shalt pass 
Forth from these silent halls to take thy piace 
With patriarchs and prophets and the blest 

Gone up from every land to people heaven, 

So live, that when the mighty caravan, 

Which halts one night-time in the vale of Death, 
Shall strike its white tents for the morning march, 
Thou shalt mount onward to the Eternal Hills, 
Thy foot unwearied, and thy :trength renewed 
Like the strong eagle's for the upward flight! 


Strong minds and weak ones frequently fall into 
the same error—an overweening confidence in the 
Opinions they have embraced. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren.—The U.S. Mail Steamship Pacific, ar- 
rived at New York on the 2st, and the Arabia on 
the 23d ult., bringing Liverpool dates, respectively, 
to the 9th and 12th ult. 

Encianp.— Parliament was re-opened on the 10th. 
Lord J. Russell stated, that the estimates for the 
year would be the first business. ‘The sums to be 


voted for the navy, army, and ordnance would bea 
considerable increase ou last year. 
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They would introduce a bill to enable the Jegisla- 
ture of Canada to dispose of the Clergy Reserves. 
The ministry would also move for a committee on 
Jewish disabilities. They would also persist in 
abolishing penal settlements in Australia. The 
Budget would not be brought in before the Easter 
recess. 

A company has been advertised for constructing 
an Atlantic and Pacific Junction Canal through the 
Isthmus of Darien, at a cost of £15,000,000 sterling. 
This route, it appears, has never been actually sur- 
veyed; but some superficial observations late] 
made, have led to the assumption, that, if the levels 
should prove such as they are supposed to be, a canal 
capable of passing the largest vessels, without locks, 
might be excavated for the sum specified. 

A meeting was held at St. Pancras, London, to 
petition Government to use their influence towards 
patting an end to the occupation of Italy by Aus- 
trian and French troops 

Commander Inglefield, who was captain of the 
steamer Isabel during her search for Sir John Frank- 
lin, is appointed to the command of the Phanix 
steamship, now fitting out at Deptford, to sail the 
first week in the 5th mo., for the Arctic regions. 

France.—The Council of State is actively em- 
ployed with the Budget. The Council appears justly 
alarmed at the amount of expenditure, which is about 
57,000,000 f. more than last year. Various plans of 
economy and reform are suggested ; yet it is be- 
lieved that the expenditures will exceed the re- 
ceipts by about 60,000,000 francs. 

The forests of Montirichard and B , belong- 
ing to the Orleans property, and situated in Soare et 
Loire, have been sold, the former to the Hospital of 
Bourbon Luney, for 900,000 franes, and the latter to 
a General Insurance Company, for 2,800,000 fraties. 
The sale of the beautiful domain of Ambroise is in- 
definitely postponed. 


Avuste1a.—The Austrian frontier police are or- 
dered to keep a sharper lookout than ever on emi- 
grants proceeding to the United States. An arrete 
just issued, warns Austrian subjects, that by emi- 
grating to America, they forfeit irrevocably their 
rights of domicil, and will not be allowed to return, 


Huncary.—From Hungary the accounts concur 
in stating, that the Austrian Government is in con- 
tinual fear of fresh insurrections ; and that it is un- 


certain at any moment when a popular outbreak 
may occur. 


Germany.—The two remaining ships of the Ger- 
man fleet are to be sold at auction on the 16th inst. 
A further term will be appointed for the sale of the 
twenty-six gunboats, and the stores. 


Itaty.—An insurrection took place at Milan, on 
the 6th ult. The particulars are not known, as the 
gates of the city were closed, and communication 
with the Swiss frontier was interrupted. An Aus- 
trian proclamation announces, that the insurrection 
has been suppressed ; but it is believed by many to 
be of a more serious character than the authorities 
are willing to acknowledge. This insurrection has 
been made the pretext for assembling a large body 
of Austrian troops near the frontier ; and the state of 
Europe, altogether, is deemedifar from satisfactory. 

Mexico.—President Ceballos has resigned the 
office of President pro tem. of the Republic, in con- 
sequence of being unable to agree with the minis- 
ters and Gen. Uragua, whereupon Gen. Uragua and 
the Mexican garrison immediately pronounced in 
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favor of the return of Santa Anna. Gen. Lombar- 
dine has been chosen President ed interim. 

The contract to construct a railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec has been finally awarded 
fo Col. A.G. Sloo & Co. It is reported that very | 
valuable silver mines have been discovered on the 
eastern slope of the mountains east of El Passo. 
Oue miage is stated to be so rich, that the silver is 
readily extracted by melting it with a common fire | 
of pine logs. Extensive veins of lead are also found 
in the same vicinity. Great excitement prevails in 
the towns along the Rio Grande in consequence of 
this digeovery. 

Domeéstic.—The Virginia House of Delegates 
have adopted,.as a substitute for the bill for the re- 
moval of free negroes from the State, a resolution 
applying 30,000 dollars, annually for colonization. 

The caloric ship Erricson, returned to Alexandria 
on the 2ist. The manner in which she performed 
the trip is spoken of with high admiration by those 
on board. The consumption of fuel in twenty-four 
hours was less than five tons. 

Dr. Howe has examined nearly all the eases of 
idiocy known in Massachusetts, and in all but four 
instanoes, he found that the parents of the idiots 
were either intemperate, addicted to sensual vices, 
scrofulous, predisposed to insanity, or had inter- 
married with blood relations. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, which is seven 
hundred miles in length, has six hundred and 
thirty-six miles in a straight line. 

Cattrornta.—News from California to the 2d 
ult. were ived at New Orleanson the 20th, via 
Acapulco, City of Mexico and Vera Cruz. 
The steamship Tennessee sailed trom San Fran- 
cisco on the Ist ult., having on board over three 
hundred passengers, and nearly three millions of 
dollars in gold. . There is but little news of impor- 
tance. 

The floods which have prevailed to so great an 
extent throughout California, have somewhat sub- 
sided. “The sufferings of the miners have been 
somewhat alleviated by amore plentiful supply of 
provisions and conseqnent reduction of prices. It 
is believed that the shipments of the precious me- 
tals during the ensuing season will equal or exceed 
those of any previous ones. 

The plans for the construction of a railroad from 
Salt Lake to the Colorado river, are prosecuted with 
much energy. 

Little business of importance has yet been trans- 
acted in the Legislature. 

The census shows a total population of 224,435. 

Concress.—On the 2ista series of documents 
from the State Department were laid before the 
Senate, in answer to the resolution relating to the 
fisheries. The documents show that the effect of 
reciprocal free fisheries, will be to admit colored 
British subjects to Southern ports, in violation of 
the laws of those States. 

On the 22d, afiera number of Executive com- 
munications, the Senate proceeded to the congilera- 
tion of the joint resolution postponing the operation 
of the steamboat law of last session, until the Ist 
of 6th month next. The resolution, after debate, 
passed finally. 

On the 23d, the consideration of the Army Ap- | 
propriation bill was resumed in the Senate, and a 
number of amendaienis were adopted. After an 
animated debate, the clause restoring the civil 
superintendency of the armories was agreed to. 

On the 24th, Senator Hunter reported the Post ' 
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Office Appropriation bill. A bill authorizing the 
issue of csertiticates of register to vessels in certain 
cases not now provided for, was passed. The 
Senate then resumed the consideration of the Army 
Appropriation bill, the question being upon the 
amendment appropriating $200,000 for the explora- 
tion and survey of the most practicable route fora 
railroad to the Pacific. After an interesting de- 
bate the Senate adjourned without taking any action 
on the amendment. 

On the 25ih, Senator Bradbury introduced a bill 
to create a Court of Justice to try claims against 
the Government. The bill was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Army Apprupriation bill was again taken 
up, and the amendment providing for a survey of 
the most practicable route for a railroad to the Pa- 
cific was adopted. Several other amendments to 
the bili were also agreed to, 

The consideration of the Army Appropriation 
bill was resumed on the 26th. Some amendments 
were offered and the bill was passed. The Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was then taken 
up. Several amendments were adopted in com- 


mittee of the whole, and the bill was ordered to be 
printed. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 21st, the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was taken 
vp in committee of the whole. A number of 
amendments were adopted and the bill was passed. 
The House then went into committee of the whole 
on the Indian Appropriation bill, which was dis- 
cussed until adjournment. 

On the 22d the House resumed the consideration 
of the Canadian reciprocity bill, whic gave rise 
to considerable debate. It was Jaid aside and the 
Indian ee bill was taken up. An amend- 
ment was offered appropriating $1,769,000 to pay 
the Creek nation for lands taken from them 
by the Government, pending the discussion on 
which the - House adjourned. 

On the 23d the Canadian reciprocity bill and the 
Indian appropriation bill were again considered and 
ee without any disposition being made of 
them. 

The consideration of the Canadian reciprocity 
bill was resumed on the 24th ; after some time spent 
inthe discussion of which, the Indian appropriation 
bill was taken up. Several amendments were dis- 
cussed and the bill was then laid aside. 

The Naval appropriation bill was considered on 
the 25th. 

The amendment to pay to United States seamen 
ten per cent. in addition to their present wages, 
was agreed to, and without disposing of the subject, 
the House adjourned. 

The Navy appropriation bill was taken up on the 
26th. The ameatuiie made in the committee of 
the whole were adopted, and the bill was passed. 


PennsyLvaniaA Lecistature.—On the 23d, 
bill suplementary to “the act incorporating 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, passed in 
Senate. This bill authorizes the Company to sub- 
scrible to the stock of railroads out of the State, 


the 
the 
the 


connected with their road, and is specially asked 

in order to enable the company to eundbe to the 

stock of the Ohio and Pennsylvania road. On the 

25th the House bill to authorize the Pennsylvania 

Railroad ke to run their carson the railroads 
0 


delonging to the Commonwealth, was taken up aud 
passed. 





